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from photography. Where we see the art comparatively suc- 
cessful in portraiture, it must assuredly be admitted that the 
photographer is entitled to great praise ; for certainly no object 
presents him with so many difficulties as the few square inches 
of the human face — most especially if that face is young and 
beautiful. For example : from the blue rays which enter into 
the composition of light, possessing so little photographic 
power, the deep blue eye comes out colorless as skimmed milk, 
and for the same reason the delicate bloom of youthful epider- 
mis, and the atmospheric tints which soften the lines of age are 
absent. The yellow rays, on the contrary, are greatly intensi- 
fied, so that " freckles " appear to be cruel traces of small pox ; 
hair looks dyed if golden or red ; and worse, exactly in propor- 
tion as it is more carefully combed and greased. But this lat- 
ter defect arises from the great activity of all shining lights, 
which make their size in the photograph much beyond their 
extent in nature. And to this, moreover, is due the exaggera- 
tion of the spectrum, or point of reflected light in the eye, 
which frequently gives a vacant stare ; while the blanched life- 
lessness of the lips results from their greater smoothness of 
texture and nearer approach to a shining or polished surface. 
Seeing, then, with all its merit and marvel, that the photograph 
before the application of color has certain inevitable defects, 
we have next to consider tiie advantages, if any, of the color- 
ing process. 

(To be continued.) 



A DEED OF DREADFUL NOTE. 

BY W. PELEG WISP. 

" Worshipping 
In her small temple of rich workmanship, 
Venus herself who, when she left the skies, 
Came hither." Romas' Italy. 

" Oh what a fall was there, my countrymen !" 

Floueitoe ! Dear delightful Florence! What sunny memo- 
ries of happy days, the traveller brings away of thee ! Of 
hours spent amid rich galleries, the very floors of which were 
studded with precions stones, while on the walls — richer by 
far than gems or gold — hung the works of Raphael, of Guido, of 
Mnrillo, and of that noble army of painters, who will ever be 
as demigods to hopeful artists; of strolls along the green 
banks of Arno ; of rich sunsets from the cypress decked heights 
of San Miniato, or the hill of Fiesole. With this lovely spot, 
none but enchanting reminiscences should be associated with 
this true home of Art, which finds its shrine in almost every 
house. And even as if this were not enough — even if the 
visitor does not wish to take the trouble to enter the galleries, 
the very streets are gemmed with works of art, as though the 
wealth of the Uffizii and Pitti had been too great for them to 
contain, and statues that deserve to be put under glass cases 
and exhibited by themselves, are standing out in the open air, 
as if they were of no more value than lamp-posts. 

Painting and statuary require to be studied to be appreciated, 
and though I know little, if anything, of the technicalities of 
art, I can yet in common with thousands others, experience 
the most exalted pleasure in spending hours of each day before 
the works of those whose genius and triumphs have made 
Italy the Mecca of so many a pilgrimage ; I never knew which 
gallery I liked best. Perhaps my favorite haunt was the 
noble saloon of the Uffizii, where are Niobe and her agonized 
children, seeming to make the very air oppressive with a sense 



of unimagined grief. Perhaps it was that superb room of the 
Pitti, where Raphael's divine Holy Family, enables one to 
forget all the treasures by which it is surrounded. Perhaps it 
was the famed Tribune, where the Venus de Medici reigned 
the goddess of the place. I visited each so often, and found in 
each so much to admire, that I never expect to determine my 
preference. 

One morning I entered the Tribune, and found to my sur- 
prise that I was alone, as far as human company was con- 
cerned. This is something very rare, for in addition to the 
transient visitors that continually pause to do homage to the 
divinities of this shrine, there are generally some half-a-dozen 
artists, busily at work, copying one or another of the pictures 
which adorn the walls. ' It was not too early for these busy 
copyists to be there ; I had always met tjjem at the same hour 
on previous occasions, and even now their abandoned easels 
were standing in the accustomed places, their brushes and 
colors were lying on the stools, and their pallets were tinged 
with various hues as though the artists had only laid them 
down for a moment and would soon return. 

I stood for some time examining the pictures of Raphael, 
and soon in my absorbed enjoyment forgot the absence of the 
painters. It was the nrst time that I had been alone in the 
Tribune, and I almost trembled to think that all these ines- 
timable treasures of art were exposed to my sole gaze. It 
seemed to be a disproportion of happiness that was almost 
oppressive. Then I thought, what irreparable damage a crazy 
man might do if left alone in this room. Suppose for an instant 
I should become mad myself! Suppose that under some sud- 
den unexplained delirium, I should unclasp my pen-knife and 
thrust its point into the canvas over which those unequalled 
painters of old had hung with such delight! How few despe- 
rate cuts would be required to ruin the Holy Family of Michael 
Angelo! How few blows would it need to mutilate that 
delicate Apolino ! There was something awful in the idea, 
and for a moment I dreaded lest I should really become crazed, 
and . 

Then I smiled at allowing my imagination to dwell so inten- 
sely upon such a remote contingency, and proceeded with uiy 
examination of the contents of the Tribune. 

The Venus de Medici, in which I had at first been dis- 
appointed, had, by my frequent visits, gradually won the deepest 
admiration. The exquisite contour of the form, the grace and 
ease of the attitude, and the delicate finish of the work, I 
doubly appreciated, and now approached it for the fiftieth time 
with renewed delight. But there was one thing that I had not 
observed before — that the statue, resting on a pivot, could be 
turned, so as to be seen from different points of view. I 
attempted to turn it — it stuck fast — I tried harder, and it 
moved with a grating sound, as though the pivot had not been 
used for a long time, and needed oiling. I pushed with a little 
more force, it moved more easily, and the statue began to 
revolve — again I pushed, when after a rapid revolution, the 
pivot was suddenly checked in its movement with a shock, 
that seemed utterly disproportionate to the momentum of its 
motion — and the next moment, to my inconceivable horror, 1 
saw the statue tottering. I stretched out my arms to catch it 
as it fell, with a sensation of terror never before experienced. 

Now everybody that has been to Florence, will remember 
that the pedestal upon which stands the Venus, is inclosed by 
a low iron railing. On this the statue struck 1 I caught it in 
my arms ; and for a moment held it suspended, but whether it 
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was too heavy, or whether I was too weakened with fright, 
cannot be told ; certain it is that the next moment a heavy 
thump, and a conple of sharp cracks were heard, and the 
Venns was lying prostrate on the floor. 

It was some moments before I dared to look at it, and when 
I did, what an awful sight met my gaze! There lay, with its 
face downward, and its two arms broken off near the shoulders, 
that wondrous production, which the united voice of civilized 
nations has unanimously declared to be the most perfect piece 
of sculpture in existence, and here, I — an unknown, insignificant 
wanderer — had ruined, irreparably ruined, this matchless pro- 
duction. I felt like a man who had committed a murder — who 
in a momentary fit of rage had slain his dearest friend — and had 
only strength to rec oil a few steps from the fallen goddess, and 
then sunk down upolWiie of the artist's chairs, unable to move. 
I seemed to feel no fear of the personal consequences, but sat 
f»r some time stupefied. 

Then I glanced upward to see if I was still alone, but shud- 
dered to perceive, that thongh there was no human presence 
in the room, every picture on the wall, every statue on its 
pedestal seemed to be instinct with life. Of course it was only 
the result of excited imagination, but for the moment, it had 
upon me all the effect of a miraculous reality. The Dancing 
Faun appeared to be leaping in demoniac glee, as he looked 
down upon the Venus — the Wrestlers paused for a moment in 
their fierce combat, as if appalled at this catastrophe — Raphael's 
Julius II., with cold, selfish countenance, was gazing directly at 
the fallen goddess — the painted Venuses of Titian seemed to 
regard with an eye of latent triumph, the destruction of their 
marble sister — the Adam and Eve of Durer, the Sibyl of 
Guercino, seemed to be taking silent note of the awful deed, 
and when, looking behind, I saw the St. John of Raphael, with 
his thoughtful, yet childish face, his hand upraised, and his 
lips parted as if about to speak, I almost expected to hear 
from the canvas, the voice of this inspired boy chiding me for 
the deed that I had done — the Art-murder that I had com- 
mitted, and sending me to wander forth accnrsed like another 
Cain. 

Bye and bye, as my scattered senses returned, the pictures 
and the statues resumed their usual appearance ; all but the 
unhappy Venus, and I felt a still colder chill of terror strike 
through my bosom as I again saw the broken marble. A 
moment before, and I had contemplated the possibility of some 
crazed madman committing such an act — and here, I myself 
had caused this ruin though in the full possession of all my 
faculties. The thought was awful. "Would it not have been 
better to have been actually mad? There would then have 
been some palliation of the deed. 

At last I arose and approached the statue ; I stooped down 
and turned it with his face upward, when another calamity 
became apparent. The head of the statue, in its fall, had come 
in direct collision with the iron railing, and the nose was 
broken offl It lay a short distance from the body, and I 
picked it up, scarce knowing what I did. The head itself had 
been saved only by the circumstance of its having fallen upon 
its arms, which, as every one knows, are held by the Venus in 
front of the body. These arms were broken off near the 
shoulder, and the delicate hands and fingers dashed into frag- 
ments. I saw all this as I stooped to pick up the dismembered 
nose. 

Now the nose is a feature with which we generally associate 
the ludicrous — the abstract idea of a nose has something funny 



in itself, and the fact of my picking up the nnse of the Venus 
dei Medici, may excite the Msibles of some, but it had no such 
effect on me — I only knew that I had broken the most valuable 
piece of sculpture in the world. 

It shows what weak, selfish creatures we are ! At first, 
suffering from the shock of the misfortune, I thought only of 
the irreparable loss to Art, but with returning senses, came 
fear of the personal consequences to myself. I had no hope of 
escaping detection, and indeed the idea of sneaking quietly off, 
never entered my head ; I had committed a blunder which in 
this instance was worse than a crime, and had an inward con- 
viction that I must abide the consequences. All the events 
that I have here stated, took infinitely less time in the transac- 
tion than in the recording, and it was only a few minutes afte r 
the awful fall, that I found myself gloomily musing over my 
dismal prospects. I thought of the probable incarceration that 
would be the first result, for I had no money to offer as a sop to 
the Cerberi of the public authorities ; next I thought of the 
unpleasant notoriety this event would give me. It would get 
into the papers — correspondents would dilate upon it with 
verbose lamentations — it would be recopied by the American 
press — my acquaintance at home would hear of it, and then, 
to show what trifling thoughts intrude upon the mind in 
moments of real distress, I could not help wondering how the 
New York newspapers, or The Ceaton would word the informa- 
tion. "Would they commence by saying, "a person by the 
name of Wisp," or "a young gentleman of this city— Mr. Will 
"Wisp, has had the misfortune ;" or would they go so far as to 
stoutly state, that " a malevolent looking individual who, when 
arrested by the authorities, gave the name of Wisp, has com- 
mitted a deed," etc., etc., or would they ruin my character by 
adding at the close of the paragraph, that the " unhappy young 
man, was probably intoxicated at the time of the occurrence!" 
With such trifles as these did I torment my mind as I sat 
down, with the nose of the Venus de Medici in my hand, and 
her mutilated form lying at my feet. 

Soon I heard the sound of steps; I felt that the crisis was at 
hand, and my nerves were strung up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment, that I did not feel surprised as I would otherwise have 
done, at hearing a feminine voice call me by name. I only 
thought that some one had looked through the pane of glass in 
the door of the Tribune, and recognized me. I did not stop to 
remember, that not half-a-dozen people in all Florence knew 
me. I did not answer the call, for I thought my fate would 
come quick enough without my hurrying it.~ ■*■ 

"Mr. Wisp, your coffee 's gettin' cold, sir," said the female 
voice again. I started up and looked wildly round, and saw 
some bed-posts — a washstand — a table with a decanter of 
water— a chair near by, with a pair of pantaloons lying over its 
back — a few rays of morning light struggling in through a half 
closed shutter. 

A knock at the door, and again the female voice crying, 
"Here's your breakfast a' waitin', Mr. Wisp." 

'.' Yes ! yes ! directly," I cried, and then fell back in my bed, 
exclaiming — "Thank God 1 it's only a dream." 

It was after all only a dream, but nevertheless, whenever I 
visited the Tribune thereafter, I was careful not to come 
within five feet of the Venus de Medici. 



There are some men so coldly correct that they leave no one 
to regret their loss, not even a creditor. — Boyes. 



